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FURTHER NOTES ON THE MARRIAGE GROUP IN THE 
CANTERBURY TALES 

I wish to add some details to Professor W. W. Lawrence's dis- 
cussion of the Marriage Group in the Canterbury Tales. 1 The 
recent article by Dr. Samuel Moore 2 lends probability to the points 
I have in mind, in that it makes very plausible, what the internal 
evidence strongly implies, that the Wife of Bath's Prologue begins 
immediately on the close of the Nun's Priest's Tale. 

Professor Lawrence has suggested 3 how naturally, by connecting 
the Monk with the subject of marriage, 4 Chaucer makes dramatic 
the telling of the Monk's "Tragedies" just after the Host's com- 
ment on the Tale of Melibeus. But the Nun's Priest's Tale does 
not merely take up the thread, as after an interruption, as does 
the Clerk's Tale; for it bears a relationship on the one hand to the 
Monk's "Tragedies" and on the other to the marriage question. 
The Nun's Priest's Tale stands in intentional contrast with the 
"Tragedies," as a kind of parody of the serious theme of the fall 
of the great. The depressing effect of the "Tragedies' is empha- 
sized by the Knight: 

"Hoo!" quod the Knyght, "good sire, namoore of this! 

That ye han seyd is right ynough, ywis, 

And muchel moore, for litel hevynesse 

Is right ynough to muche folk, I gesse. 

I seye for me, it is a greet disese 

Where as men han been in greet welthe and ese, 

To heeren of hir sodeyn fal, alias! 

And the contrarie is joye and greet solas, 

As whan a man hath been in povre estaat, 

And clymbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 

And there abideth in prosperitee. 

Swich thyng is gladsom, as it thynketh me, 

And of swich thyng were goodly for to telle." 

1 Modern Philology XI, 2, pp. 247 ff. Since it offers a kind of independent 
testimony in favor of Professor Lawrence's views, I may be allowed to mention 
that about two years ago I stated to the Indianapolis Literary Club, in a paper 
prepared soon after seeing Professor Kittredge's article in that journal for 
April, 1912, and before I had seen Professor Lawrence's article, views virtually 
identical with his regarding the relation of the Wife of Bath's Prologue to 
Melibeus, the Host's comment on it, and the Nun's Priest's Tale. 

2 The Position of Group C in the Canterbury Tales, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc, 
March. 1915, pp. 116-123. 

5 P. 253. 
«B 3133-54. 
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The Priest's Tale is the kind specially requested by the Host as an 
antidote. After the Monk has refused to tell a merry tale, the 
Host calls on the Priest: 

" Com neer, tixou preest, com hyder, thou sir John, 
Telle us swich thyng as may oure hertes glade." 
He replies, 

"Yis sir," quod he, "yis, Hoost, so moot I go, 
But I be myrie, ywis, I wol be blamed." 
His story is, then, a fitting sequel to the Monk's Tale, and has the 
happy ending praised by the Knight. 5 

But on the other hand its appropriateness to the marriage dis- 
cussion is even more striking than Professor Lawrence has pointed 
out. For Chaucer himself, if we may trust the manuscript heading, 
makes his intention clear in the title. We are in the habit of calling 
the story "The Cock and the Fox." That was the usual title in 
and before Chaucer's time, for the fox had the leading part in the 
traditional story. But Chaucer calls it "The Tale of the Cok and 
Hen, Chauntecleer and Pertelote." This change in the title is sup- 
plemented and emphasized by the Priest: 

"My tale is of a Cok, as ye may heere, 
That took his conseil of his wyf, with sorwe, 
To walken in the yerd, upon that morwe 
That he had met that dreem that I of tolde." 
Miss Petersen 6 points out that Chaucer introduces the fox into the 
story at a much later point than in the other versions. This 
accords with the change- of title in reducing the prominence of the 
fox and correspondingly emphasizing that of Chauntecleer and Per- 
telote. And the other changes made by Chaucer from his originals 
work in the same direction. He exactly reverses the conventional 
role of skepticism toward dreams, making Chauntecleer and Per- 
telote exchange places in this respect. 7 Chaucer has also intro- 

J Out of seventeen "Tragedies" of the Monk, five — Adam (whose fall 
through a woman the Nun's Priest emphasizes, B 4446 f.), Samson, Hercules, 
Zenobia, and Holofernes — thirty-six out of ninety-five stanzas — illustrate the 
ascendency of woman over man, all but one, over a husband or a lover. I 
find it hard to believe that this is merely accidental. While they do not present 
woman's power as a thesis, as do Melibeus and the Nun's Priest's Tale, they 
present phases of the question in a manner similar to that of the Squire's Tale, 
so that this may have been one of Chaucer's reasons for bringing the Monk's 
Tale in where he does. 

' Kate O. Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, Boston, 1S98, 
p. 65. 

' Petersen, p. 66. 
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duced, or greatly expanded, the discussion about the significance of 
dreams, including the long list of "auctoritees"; Chauntecleer's 
exposition of Mulier est hominis confusio; the vivid description of 
Chauntecleer and Pertelote in their "pasture"; Chauntecleer's dis- 
regard of the warning of his dream and the acceptance of his wife's 
advice; and the comments by the Priest on -women's counsel. The 
inference seems unescapable: Chaucer was modifying the story in 
order to make it fit better, though as yet unobtrusively, into the 
marriage discussion. 

Professor Lawrence says, 8 "Chaucer apparently left unwritten 
the transitional passage which would have brought this [relation 
of the Wife's utterances to the Priest's words] out clearly, and 
would have linked closely the Wife's remarks with the preceding 
discussion, just as he left unfinished so much in the dramatic inter- 
locking of the Canterbury Tales." 

In two cases besides this the connecting link is omitted — before 
the Physician's Tale and the Second Nun's Prologue. In all other 
cases either the host calls on the teller of a tale, or the teller breaks 
in with dramatic appropriateness; as, for example, do the Miller, 
the Reve, the Cook, the Shipman, the Merchant, and the Franklin. 
But the nature of the Wife's beginning is not to be likened to those 
of the Physician or the Second Nun. The very rhythm of the 
Wife's opening words calls for a preceding connection. Me is em- 
phatic, having higher stress than the preposition (compare the stress 
of it in v. 34). Experience and auctoritee are in rhythmic contrast. 
The three opening verses make the most perfect rhythm (not to be 
shown in print) when read with the idea that something has just 
been said about authorities in connection with the subject of woe in 
the marriage state. Now, assuming with Dr. Moore and others, 
that Group D comes right after Group B, read the Priest's words 
(obviously aimed at the women in the company) with the Wife's 
words placed immediately after: 

"My tale is of a Cok, as ye may heere, 
That took his conseil of his wyf , with sorwe, 



Wommennes conseils been ful ofte colde; 
Wommannes conseil broghte us first to wo, 
And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 
Ther as he was ful myrie, and wel at ese. 
But for I noot to whom it myght displese, 

8 P. 258. 
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If I conteil of wommen wolde blame, 
Passe over, for I seye it in my game. 
Rede auclours, wher they trete cf s-dich matecre, 
And what they seyn of xcmmen ye may hcere. 
Thise been the cokkes wordes, ar.d nat myne, 
I kan noon harm of no wommaa divyne." 

""Experience, though noon aucioritee 

Were in this world, were right ynough to we 

To speke of wo that is in manage." 

What more apt language could the Wife possibly have used to refer 
directly to the Priest's words? He refers to authorities on the sub- 
ject, and also points out that he is giving not his own but Chaunte- 
cleer's experience. 

But this is not all. The long discussion on dreams between 
Chauntecleer and Pertelote is begun by her citing Cato as authority 
on dreams. He replies, "Madam, I thank you for your instruc- 
tion; but I can cite you on the other side authority backed up by 
experience." 9 Then follows the long list of authorities and exam- 
ples in refutation of bis wife's advice not to regard dreams. The 
bearing of this discussion on Chauntecleer's ensuing woe is clearly 
brought out: 

"Alias, that Chauntecleer neigh fro the bemes! 

Alias, his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes!" 

In the matter of citing authorities to enforce the value of woman's 
counsel, the Priest's Tale bears an obvious dramatic relation to 
Melibeus. Appropriately, since the Priest is enforcing the oppo- 
site view of wifely counsel to that presented in Melibeus, he has the 
husband instead of the wife cite the authorities, as she does in 
Melibeus. And what an array of them she sets forth! 

There are other things that suggest that the Priest was speaking 
with his mind on what had been said in Melibeus. Dame Pru- 
dence, in connection with the subject of the value of a wife's 
advice, had -said: 

"Here may ye se that, if that wommen were nat goode, and hir conseils 
goode and profitable, our lord god of hevene wolde never han wroght hem, ne 
called hem help of man, but rather confusioun of man." 10 

The Priest gives the proverb alluded to a most effective turn by 
Chauntecleer's ironical interpretation of it: 

• B 4160-70. 
10 B 2295-96. 
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" Mulier est hominis confusio — 
Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is, 
'Womman is mannes joye and al his blis.' "" 

The Priest in his own person had also touched upon it. 12 The Wife 
expresses her views on such a sentiment by telling how she com- 
pelled her fifth husband to bum the book containing it. 13 

In connection with the use of this proverb, Chaucer exhibits a 
fine piece of motivation. He has, as we have seen, reversed the 
roles of Chauntecleer and Pertelote in the discussion on dreams. 
But in spite of Chauntecleer's fears, the remainder of the action 
requires that he shall disregard his dream. He does so under pro- 
test, because he is so charmed with Pertelote that he is ready to 
defy danger. His quotation of the proverb expresses his inner 
sense of his fate, while his humorously gallant interpretation of it 
shows his wife's power over him. At this point, therefore, in modi- 
fying his story Chaucer makes Chauntecleer's attitude serve not 
only the traditional outcome of the action, but also the central 
motive of the marriage discussion. The same influence over 
Chauntecleer is hinted at in that his fate occurred on Friday, 
Venus' day. 

For myself, I cannot help feeling, if we regard the Wife's Pro- 
logue as unconnected with what goes before, that in spite of her 
self-assertiveness, her abrupt breaking into the marriage topic would 
not be quite natural. Professor Kittredge suggests 14 that a remark, 
perhaps by one of the company, on marrying only once has precip- 
itated her comment. It appears to me, however, that the expres- 
sion, " But me was toold, certayn, not long agoon is," more natur- 
ally refers to an occurrence before the pilgrimage. For that topic 
is incidental to the main one of tribulation in marriage, which is the 
first thing she mentions, as if that were uppermost in her mind. 
Her discussion of "octogamye" and virginity is in the nature of a 
parenthesis growing out of her remark that she had had abundant 
experience in marriage. This is made clear in the text: 
"Abyde," quod she, "my tale is nat bigonne. 
Nay, thou shalt drynken of another tonne, 
Er that I go, shal savoure wors than ale. 

» B 4354-56. 

* B 4447-48. 

u Cf. D 720. 

14 Chaucer and His Poetry, Cambridge, 1915, p. 186. 
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And whan that I have toold thee forth my tale 
Of tribukcioun in manage, 



Than maystow chese. . . ." a 
Then in v. 193 she takes up again what she had begun in her 
opening words: 

"Now sire, now wol I telle forth my tale." 
On the other hand, if we connect her opening words with the Nun's 
Priest's Tale and Melibeus, the discussion grows up in the most 
natural and artistic way. Chaucer himself innocently begins the 
matter, 16 and it gathers force little by little as the sympathies and 
antagonisms of the members of the company gradually assert them- 
selves, till the Wife boldly puts forth her views. What more realis- 
tically dramatic example could we have of the way such discussions, 
deeply rooted in personal feeling, grow up in an isolated group of 
people with nothing to do but talk? 

It should be noted that the common theme of Melibeus, of the 
Host's comment on it, of some, at least, of the Monk's "Tragedies," 
and of the Nun's Priest's Tale (apparently modified by Chaucer 
to that end), is not simply the marriage relation in general, but the 
specific subject of woman's power over man, as the opposite is 
true in the Clerk's Tale. For the woe that the Wife mentions is 
not her own ("This is to seyn, myself have been the whippe"). 
But the theme in the preceding tales has been presented second- 
hand, so to speak, on the authority and experience of others by 
quoting authors and stories to illustrate it. But the Wife herself 
is superior to any such authority — she speaks as an expert, and her 
experience has been ample though there were not an authority in 
the world! 

With these considerations in mind, her opening words seem con- 
tinuous with the Nun's Priest's Tale. She need not be called on 
to give her answer to what has preceded. As Professor Kittredge 
remarks, the talkative members of the company will thrust them- 
selves forward 17 if the artist's imagination is awake. The Nun's 
Priest's remarks are a sufficient provocative. I do not believe, 

u D 169-176. 

14 Does Chaucer the poet imagine Chaucer the pilgrim as foreseeing the 
effect which the theme of Melibeus will have on other members of the com- 
pany? Professor Lawrence (pp. 249, 2S1) thinks he foresaw its effect on the 
Host. 

" Modem Philology, DC, p. 442. 
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therefore, that Chaucer intended to write a connecting link before 
the Wife's Prologue. Or rather, he has written it already, and 
put it into the Priest's mouth. Any other connection would spoil 
that already existing, and would blur the Wife's ready boldness to 
take up the challenge without the Host's invitation. 

John S. Kenyon. 
Butler College. 



